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Happiness is more effectually dispensed to man- 
kind under a republican form of government than 
any other. W ASHINGTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHOOSE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuar are the flowers ? In thought and speech 
They will themselves in love betray : 
Kindness and love lie in your reach, 
And you to pluck them will beseech, 
They’re sweeter far than bloom of May, 
“T’ll take of these,” you'll surely say! 


Therefore with wisdom choose the best,— 
At home, at school, and at your play ; 
Choose violets or daisies blest; 
Choose virtue, love, and rest, 
And life for you will be like May, 
“A paradise,” you'll surely say! 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT SOME FLOWER 
FRIENDS. 


BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


‘Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us, 
Stands the revelation of His love.’’ 


OW ean we help being joyous in the spring- 
time, when we think of the lovely things 
in store for us? Visions come to us of 

the dear flower friends that are soon to return to 
make our world beautiful and cheer our hearts. 

They are God’s smiles, and are all the time 
telling how much He cares for His children. They 
are such o/d friends. We all love them very 
dearly. 

One of spring’s first children to wave her dainty 
handkerchief in friendly greeting is the violet. 

She is a general favorite, and grows in all parts 
of the world. If we were to travel in the Alps, 
we should find our friend shyly hiding under her 
green leayes near the bases of the mountains. 
She blooms in Persia and near the banks of the 
Amazon. 

Did you ever think how many poets have sung 
her praises? 

As Wordsworth says,— 


Es 


ie 
a 


‘Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story.”’ 


Shakespeare, Milton, and Chaucer are constantly 
speaking of the violet. Perhaps it is because she 
has such a sweet, modest way of hiding herself 
that we love her so dearly. The violet stands for 
faithfulness. Almost every flower has a meaning 
of its own. Long ago people made quite a study 
of the language of flowers. When they wished to 
send messages to friends, they used flowers. 
That was certainly a pleasant thing to do, wasn’t 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. (See Eprror’s Cuair.) it? 
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There are many delightful stories connected 
with flowers. Perhaps you have never heard that 
pretty little German legend about the moss-rose. 
Well, once upon a time the angel of the flowers 
lay asleep under a rose-bush. Waking up re- 
freshed, he felt so grateful to the rose-bush for 
its shade that he asked it to make any wish, and it 
should be granted. ‘The rose asked that it might 
be fairer to behold. At first it was hard for the 
angel to think of a grace the rose had not. He 
paused a little. 

“?Twas but a moment, o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws; 
And, robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ?”’ 


The daisy seems to be a favorite with Chaucer, 
for it blooms on so many pages of his works. 

This year we must all try to give our flower 
friends a more cordial welcome than ever before. 
We will fill our homes with them, they are such 
cheerful companions. 


‘‘Tn all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons 
How akin they are to human things.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LADDIE’S GARDEN. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


In his little garden 
Laddie worked all day, 
Hoed and raked and watered, 
Couldn’t stop for play. 


He was raising something, 
W ouldn’t tell us what,— 

Sturdy little farmer, 
Dusty, tired, and hot. 


Patiently he labored, 
Pains he never spared ; 

Yet the days grew longer, 
Yet no shoot appeared. 


“Did you plant your seeds, dear? ” 
Laddie shook his head. 

“Yes: I planted something. 
Just you wait,” he said. 


Something brown and oval 
Just below the ground, 

Another and another, 
Wondering, grandpa found. 


What a funny garden! 
Laddie, little sinner, 
Had planted seven hen’s eggs 
To raise egg-plants for dinner! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JEAN’S LOST HOURS. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


DINGY railroad station; a group of lank 
figures, with signs of a recent mild excite- 
ment vanishing from their faces; a couple 

of well-dressed men, bearing the sample-cases of 
drummers ; and a young woman, the last, impatient 
and tense enough to have vitalized more than that 
shabby corner. 

The drummers had been questioning the station 
agent, and the young woman had listened to the 
answer with an ever-growing disappointment in 
the black-brown eyes. Now she turned away, and 
sent an eager look after the black speck far down 
the track, as if she would overtake it. 

No train going north for three hours. That 
was the gist of the matter. Hast, west, south, ap- 
parently they were going every five minutes, but 


north not for three hours. And the worst of it 


‘was. po one was to blame. 


“A winter time-table is not bound to follow in 
the footstep of its relative, you know,” she said 
with mild sarcasm; “and I’m not absolutely sure 
that you could hold a railroad responsible in this 
matter.” 

For a moment this gibe at her own oversight 
was comforting, but only for a moment; then 
there rolled back a sense of the pleasure she was 
losing by this mischance. A reunion of her 
academy class after five years’ trial of life. It 
would mean so much to hear what they had done, 
and what they were looking, forward to, and how 
their courage had held; for most of them had re- 
ceived their diplomas with earnest hands, and had 
left the academy walls with high ideals. 

Some had failed even so soon, and one or two 
had died; but many were left. And she knew from 
letters and haphazard intelligence something of 
their work. To hear more, to feel the deepened 
purposes,— above all, to be touched by the personal 
enthusiasm,— this was what she had unexpectedly 
had an opportunity to experience, and as unex- 
pectedly lost. 

Three hours before she could leave this for- 
saken spot; six hours before she could reach the 
academy town. And all because, in her haste, 
she had taken the wrong “ Pathfinder,”— she who 
had prided herself on her exactness, she a news- 
paper woman! It seemed incredible that she 
shouldn’t have suspected those numerous trains on 
that mountain road,— at the tag end of spring, too! 
But she hadn’t. She had gone confidingly on her 
way with only that first hurried look between the 
red covers; and now here she was, stranded. 

She looked around with concentrated scorn. 
The drummers had retired to an empty truck be- 
side a rickety shed, and were placidly smoking 
while they waited for the south-bound train. ‘The 
lank group had resolved itself into the man who 
trundled the trunk, the telegraph operator, and 
a brown-faced boy, who was now slowly resuming 
an interrupted errand. 

Jean gazed wistfully after the sturdy back with 
its draping of empty grain bag, until it vanished 
round a bend in the road. 

It was going northward; and, when it had dis- 
appeared, the last link between herself and the 
class reunion seemed to snap. There was nothing 
to do but to be resigned to dismal waiting. At 
ordinary moments this would have been no hard- 
ship. She would have been filled to the brim with 
the sense of freshly awakened life, the misty 
green of the willows, the melting brown of the 
hills, the sombre purple of the far-off pines. 
Earlier in the day, indeed, she had thrilled to their 
call; and even now she was not utterly insensible 
to their beanty. But her disappointment swam 
like a mist between her and them, and dimmed 
her vision. 

She walked restlessly back and forth on the plat- 
form, tried a few steps of the muddy road and 
gave it up, examined the pile of boxes on the 
depot truck with a mute wonder if soap was all 
they used in this region, counted the few houses 
in sight, and finally seated herself on the sunniest 
end of a dilapidated settee. 

The trains came and went, the people loitered 
in and out of the station, the drummers disap- 
peared, and the long moments dragged by. 

At last, with a whimsical frown, Jean drew 
forth from an inner pocket in her coat a tiny 
diary. On one of its empty pages she wrote in 
good vigorous handwriting, “Lost at Blue Bend 
Railway Junction three good hours.” Then she 
drew the elastic band over the book and pencil 
with a snap, and tucked all back in her pocket. 

It was not much of an outlet for her feelings, 
but it was something; and a further suggestion of 


relief offered itself in the faint sound of noon-time 
bells ringing in some distant village. That meant 
something todo. She must look out for a lunch. 

She sought the ticket agent, who was again 
locking up his office, and asked him if there were 
any place near by where she could get dinner. 
The agent was small and withered, and looked as 
if he had seen more of bleak winter than he had 
of fragrant summer; but his glance was kindly, 
and he evidently gave the question his undivided 
attention. It would seem as if this was the first 
time such a request had been made of him; for he 
looked up and down the road and off over the 
fields, as if he were surveying the country for en- 
lightenment. Finally, he rubbed one ear, and re- 
marked, tentatively, ‘There ain’t no hotel.” 

Jean smiled, the first time since leaving her 
train. 

“No,” she murmured, “I hardly expected that; 
but a farm-house ?” 

The wrinkled face looked deprecatory and 
apologetic. ; 

“T dunno — but—I could fix you up a bite at 
my house. We ain’t a hotel, and”— he hesitated 
—‘T shall have to ask M’ri. She’s my daughter, 
an’ she ain’t well, an’ sometimes”— He broke 
off, and asked abruptly, “Ever had newralgy ?” 
Jean shook her head in negation. 

“Well, newralgy’s bad: it’s the nerves, you 
know; an’, ef I hed it, ’'d—I’d smash some- 
thing. But there,” he concluded more cheerfully, 
“M’ri’s better these last two days. Perhaps she’ll 
feel to hev you come in.” 

“ Please, please,” began Jean in anxious protest; 
but the station agent had already got to the end of 
the platform, and apparently didn’t hear. It 
seemed a long time before he returned; but, when 
he did, his fate was bright. 

“Tt’s all right,” he announced. ‘“She’s real well 
for her, an’ things is ready. You can come along.” 

He led the way with nervous steps to a story- 
and-a-half house hidden from sight of the station 
by a dip in the road. 

Just before he opened the door leading from 
a cramped entry into the front room, he turned, 
and whispered: “Don’t you mind ef she’s a little 
—jest a little mite sharp. It’s the newralgy.” 

It was a clean, lonesome room into which Jean 
was ushered, with hooked rugs spread about its in- 
grain carpeted floor in rectangular exactness, and 
inadequate pictures hung high upon its walls; 
and it was a clean, lonesome figure that Jean rec- 
ognized as “M’ri” lying on a lounge in one cor- 
ner. The voice that had said, “How do?” hada 
plaint of recent pain in it; and the dark eyes re- 
garded the visitor with a sort of querulous accept- 
ance. : 

Somehow Jean felt suddenly guilty for her own 
robust health, and it was a relief to have the station 
agent say abruptly that she’d better lay off her 
things, for the potatoes would get cool. A house- 
keeper presided, and the dinner was soon over; for 
there were chores to be done, and they had to be 
done between trains. 

M’ri had not come to the table, but had been 
served in the front room with one of those invalid 
dinners which are so pathetic to the well person. 

Jean again felt a pang, as she saw its remnants 
carried away ; and she sat down by the sofa with an 
indefinite intention of saying something comfort- 
ing. The invalid was, however, the first to speak. 

“TI hate spring weather,” she declared peevishly. 


“Nothing tastes good, and there aren’t any sleigh- 


bells; and it gets stuffy indoors. I hate it.” It 
sounded like an explosion of long-pent-up irrita- 
tion,— the winter’s accumulation, perhaps; and 
the well girl, who had never known a week’s illness 
in cher life, put out_a sympathetic hand. But the 
sick girl drew away, and lowered her sombre eyes. 


“I don’t want your pity,” she said resentfully. 
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“T want to be well. You do things and go to 
places, and so do other girls. It ain’t fair, it 
ain’t fair.” 

Suddenly Jean’s eyes filled, and she looked out 
at the misty fields without words. ‘The girl had 
touched a spot that still could throb with pain, for 
Jean remembered another crippled life. That had 
seemed so hard, so unjust on the face of it; but it 
was only on the face of it. At the heart it was full 
of sweetness and help. The purpose of its pain 
was apparent in many a brightened life. It seemed 
almost too sacred a memory to bring out in this 
bare place; but who could tell? 

Jean laughed a little unsteadily. She must 
speak her words lightly, or she could never say 
them at all. 

“7 knew a girl once who was probably as sick as 
you, and yet she had a good time.” 

The gloomy eyes looked up a moment, then 
dropped in discontent. 

“She probably had lots of money. You can do 
things with money.” 

“No,” said Jean, resolutely hushing the ache of 
her heart, “only what people gave her; and that 
was —that was later.” She could not say “ that 
was at the last.” 

“Well, she had lots of friends, then.” 

“Yes.” Jean was still looking out of the win- 
dow to the far-off mountains, but she saw only a 
tender face on a low couch. “She had friends, 
and they did things for her; but she did more for 
them.” 

“How ?” A little of the shrill defiance had gone 
from the voice. 

“By loving them, I think, and—and forgetting 
herself.” She put her hand over on the white one, 
and this time was not repulsed. “She wanted to 
be something famous,—a singer; and at first it 
seemed as if she could. Then she had an accident, 
and fame was over with. But she would see the 
best side of things, and she would hear about other 


-people’s trials and tribulations, and she would do 


something,— read, sew, paint, even knit when — 
when the pain was too bad for other things.” 

“But was she happy ?” ‘There was subdued awe 
now in the voice. 

“Yes, so happy that you felt it.” 


“Well, I couldn’t be like that, I know I 
couldn’t,” wistfulness and defiance struggling 
curiously together. “Tain’t in me. But maybe 


I could help pa some. I’ve never thought of it 
before, but perhaps I could after a while help him 
with his books. He looks tired sometimes. But 
nobody here knows or understands, and —” Again 
defiance got the best of the struggle. “They talk 
to you either as if you were a baby and never 
wanted things or else were a thousand years old 
and had got all over the wanting. And, then, they 
go out, and walk and ride and /iwwe. People that 
are well don’t know!” 

Jean rose, and went slowly over to the chair that 
held her wraps. There she stood a moment irres- 
olutely, and then with a tender gravity in her 
sweet face opened the travelling-bag and took out 
a book. She turned a few of its pages with loving 


touch, then went swiftly back to the sofa. She 
was smiling, but with a quivering lip. 

“I’m going to lend you something. I won’t 
give it to you, for it—it was given to me. But 


Ill let you take it for a while. It’s the story of 
how one person learned to conquer pain and help- 
lessness, and grew happy in thought of others. 
My friend said it helped her.” 

The brown eyes were looking eagerly, hungrily, 
at the small worn volume; but no hand was stretched 
forth to take it. 

“TJ don’t know —I don’t feel as if I ought”— 

“Oh, yes you ought,” Jean interrupted softly. 
“JT feel sure you ought, and I’ll send you some 
papers when I get home. And, when you get 


through with the book, you can send it to the ad- 
dress of the papers. I work for them.” 

“J wish I could thank you ”— 

Jean laughed happily, and looked at her watch. 
In fifteen minutes her train would be due. She 
was her old decisive self again. She wriggled 
into her jacket and pinned on her hat, and then 
came back to the sofa. 

“If you feel terribly oppressed with gratitude,” 
she said, sending into the gloomy depth of the 
heavy eyes a look of tender sympathy, “ pass it on 
to the next needy person. That's the way I do.” 

Half an hour later Jean was speeding along her 
delayed journey. Past the misty trees, the purple 
hills, the sparkling rivers, her train swept her on. 
Sometimes she saw the colors clearly, sometimes 
there was a blur before her eyes; but, when she 
was very near her destination, she drew out the red 
bound note-book, and through one sentence drew 
her pencil. Her thoughts as she did so were some- 
thing like this : — 

“On general principles, Jean MceGruder, I don’t 
approve of mixing up time-tables. I wouldn’t 
want to make a practice of doing it; but I think — 
yes, I’m sure, Elaine dear —those hours were not 
lost.” 


Sympathy is the golden key that unlocks the 
hearts of others. SAMUEL SMILES. 
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TEMPERANCE SERMONS. 


Number V. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


‘Quit you like men, be strong.’’— 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


CorintH, capital of Achaia’s narrow belt of fertile 
land ; 

Outstretched arm of sea, alluring fame and wealth 
on either hand ; : 

With thy citadel of power rivalling. Gibraltar 


strong ; 
Classic home of gods and heroes, famed in war, in 
art, and song! ‘ 


Surfeited with pleasure’s feasting, slave of pas- 
sion’s deadly power; 

Life impure and yice corroding hastening thy fatal 
hour, — 

Sad the sunset of thy glory, darkened by the cloud 
of sin! 

Sad the story of thy ruin, wreck of heart and 
life within ! 


Paul, the Gentiles’ loved apostle, unto heavenly 
vision true, 

Journeying to Corinthia’s people, finds a Christian 
work to do; 

Toiling with them for his living, preaches there 
the better life, 

Gives his gospel of salvation for their woe of sin 
and strife. 


With his living truth magnetic stirs the depths of 
soul to light, 

Girds its feeble strength with courage, leads its 
battle for the right. 

Strong in faith, he tells of Jesus, for his truth 
bids men to search, 

Gathers, in Christ’s name, disciples, makes of 
them a Christian Church. 


Tarrying not for long among them, on his mission 
journeying thence, 

Still he seeks to know their welfare, yearns for 
them with love intense. 

And he grieves for all their errors, knows the trials 
faith must meet, 

Sends from Philippi a letter, strengthening soul 
against defeat. 


Wise and loving is his counsel to this infant 
church of God; 

“Grace be unto you,” his greeting; 
God and Christ the Lord.” 


“peace from 


“T beseech you,” he entreateth, “let one mind be 
with you all,— 

Christ your leader, not Apollos, neither Cephas, 
nor yet Paul. 


““As the members of the body, being many, all are 
one, — 

Each one needed by the other, that its perfect 
work be done,— 

Thus, united in the spirit, diverse gifts of God 
shall prove 

Strongest bond of Christian union is the bond of 
Christian love. 


“Hold not counsel with the wicked: steadfastly 
your work pursue. 

Let not idols false allure you: unto Christ, the 
Lord, be true. 

Keep your bodies as God’s temples, where may 
dwell his spirit pure. 

God ne’er suffereth temptation greater than ye can 
endure. 


“Not in vain shall be your labor ’gainst the powers 
of sin and wrong; 

Watch ye, steadfast in the faith: quit yourselves 
like men, be strong! ” 

Closing, with his salutation, all his messages of 
care, 

“Now the grace of Christ be with you,” falls his 
benediction’s prayer. 


Thus the world’s grand missionary reasoned with 
the weak and small, 

That in lowly hearts, and simple, seeds of Chris- 
tian truth might fall. 

And to all whe strive with error rings the watch- 
word of our song,— 

“Watch ye, steadfast in the faith: quit yourselves 
like men, be strong!” 


DISTINGUISHED SONS OF PREACHERS. 


HIS list is not exhaustive, being culled from 

a much longer one; but it is a fine array 

of names, and speaks for itself of the 
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Nothing is more simple than 
greatness. Indeed, to be simple is 
to be great. JMERSON. 


THE BUTTON FAMILY. 


You might not think it, but 
no toys 
Are pleasanter at play 
Than the buttons in the button- 
box 
Aunt Jane keeps put away. 


The little brother buttons 
Are never rude or rough; 
And, though the box is very 
full, 
There’s always room enough. 


There’s a fat, round mother 
button, 
And a father button, too; 
And a set of sister buttons,— 
White china specked with 
blue. 


by month, until this fine summary 
of liberal Christian belief is quite 
familiar to a large number of our 
Sunday Schools. The five articles 
in “Our Faith” are as follows : — 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind onward 

and upward forever. | 


NO. IIIl.— THE LEADERSHIP OF 
CHRIST. 


There are a great many ques- 
tions about Jesus Christ which are 
very hard to answer, and which 
for this reason are probably not 
the most important questions to be 
answered. But one question is 
repeatedly asked and answered in 
the New Testament, —the question 
of our practical relation to Jesus 
Christ. He is our Leader: we are 
his followers. That is not only an 


There’s a bright brass-button 


uncle, 
Who truly went to war; 
Though he’s lost his shank, he twinkles 
As brightly as before. 


But, big or little buttons, 

There’s one they love the best,— 
A baby button, tinier 

Than any of the rest. 


The little baby button 
Is very sweet and bright. 
You’d almost think it was a pearl, 
So smooth it is, and white. 


One day the button-box upset, 
And all fell on the ground; 

Then how the little buttons skipped 
And spun and ran around! 


And when they all were gathered up, 
And safely home once more, 
They cried, “ Oh, didn’t we have fun 
Out on the nursery floor!” , 
KATHARINE PyLE, in Youth’s Companion. 
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SEA-EGGS. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


LOATING along on a sunny sea comes a 
FE dainty float, or raft, made of many vesicles, 
like bubbles filled with air. Underneath are 
fastened the eggs of the sea-snail; and they are 
safe so long as the weather is calm, but in storms 
these small barks often perish with their cargo. 
Another raft is made of the eggs themselves, about 
three hundred fastened close together, with the 
large ends downward, so that, when the lids 
open,—for these eggs are made with lids, like a 
box,— the queer tufted and bristling larvae inside 
may slide down into the water where they are to 
live during their second stage as “wrigglers,” 
leaping and slipping about with comical antics. 
After a while they come up to the surface, cast aside 
the old skin like an abandoned boat, and fly away. 
Very different are the two sea-eggs which the 
shark moors around some floating spar, sea-weed, 
or other object. They are shaped like mail 


pouches or old leather purses, and at each end is a - 


long tendril. By means of these four tendrils, 
coiled over and over, the eggs are lashed securely 
to the sea-weed, and anchored until the young fish 
within breaks its way out at the thin end of the 


bag. Some other fishes lay similar eggs, and they 
are called Mermaids’ Purses. But imagine in con- 
trast with the pair of shark’s eggs the sixty thou- 
sand eggs found in the roe of a herring and nine 
million in that of a codfish. 

The sea-egg is one of the names of the sea-ur- 
chin, so called because, when its spines are stripped 
off, the shell is shaped like an egg. The spines 
have each a socket, fitting over a ball or round 
protuberance on the surface of the shell, so that, 
when they are gone, there seems to be a beau- 
tiful Moorish embossed pattern all over the egg. 
The shell is not in one piece, like a bird’s egg, but 
is made up of small plates that grow as the creat- 
ure within grows. When the inmate comes forth, 
it is covered with long filaments with which it 
wayes and floats about in the water. First it is 
round, then it becomes like a pyramid; and it forms 
a sort of tent of rods and cross-bars as a shelter. 
The waving filaments are on the outside, as I said; 
and by their means the pyramidal tent swims gayly 
about. When the creature is fully matured, the 
tent shrinks up and is cast away; and the only 
thing that remains from the original egg is the 
stomach that first came out of it. To tell the 
truth, many of the lower water animals are like 
stomachs, with hair tubes and claws to supply these. 

The sea-hydra’s eggs are very odd, because so 
many of their own brothers and sisters are buds 


instead of eggs, the hydra breeding both like an an- ” 


imal and a plant. In the autumn the eggs are 
thrown out in the water like globules of jelly, and 
the small hydras are hatched from them in the 
spring. The mother hydra also goes on budding, 
and the little buds break off and swim away to set 
up for themselves. It is said there are, eggs and 
buds together, about a million a month, So the 
hydra would be very like “ the old woman who lived 
in a shoe,” and found her household too large, if 
her babies were not so very independent of her 
nursing or care. But that is generally the way 
with sea-babies. 


OUR FAITH. 


[The following papers, of which this is the 
third, were prepared by different writers for the 
Cambridge (Mass.) First Parish Unitarian Sunday 
School, and read on successive Sundays to the 
pupils. We have been favored with a copy of 
each address, and gladly print them, believing that 
the good service they have performed at one 
school can be repeated in many others. The 
use of “Our Faith” has been widening month 


important part of the gospel: it is 
really the whole of it. Jesus met 


people, and said, “Follow me”; and they saw 
that he was a wise Leader, and followed. When 
he puts forth his sheep, he goes before, and the 
sheep hear his voice, and follow him. 

And the reason why this is the centre of the 
gospel is easy to see. 
and being of Jesus Christ might all be answered, 
and yet not make us any more able to live the 
Christian life. 
to know is how to live, and how to have our lives 
head the right way. Suppose you are trying to 
make your way through the tangled forest to the 
home where you want to spend the night, and you 
are confused and turned about, and cannot see the 
way, and are likely to spend the night in the 
woods. 
steps a man in hunter’s dress, looking as if he 
knew that whole country; and you ask him if he 
knows the road, and he answers, “Follow me”; 
and through the thickets that seemed so bewilder- 
ing he leads you, as if along a highroad, straight to 
your shelter and rest. 
wants among the perplexities and underbrush of 


Questions about the nature 


But meantime what we want most 


Then suppose that out of the underbrush 


Now that is what one 


He may want to ask many other questions 


of his guide as they trudge along the way, but 
what he most wants is to be sure that it is the 
right way. He might perhaps find the way with- 

out the leader; but, if it is growing dark, and he 
wants to get home, then it is a great joy when he 

falls in with a man who knows the road. 

Just as natural and authoritative as this is the 
leadership of Jesus Christ. 
people as one having authority. 
ity of one who knew the way. He looks into our . 
lives, when we have missed the way, and failed of - 
the truth, and are tired of life, and says: “I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
me, and I will give you rest.” 


We read that he taught ’ 
It was the author- : 


Come unto 


Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and I myself 
have founded empires; but upon what do these 
creations of our genius depend? 3 
Jesus alone founded his empire upon love; andto 
this very day millions would die for him. P 


Upon force. 


Naroreon I. 


Spare not thy hand when approbation giving, 


A single word of praise unto the living 


PRAISE. 


Nor hold thy tongue till life away has sped: 


Is worth a panegyric on the dead. 
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For Every Other Sunday. ’ 
MAGGIE’S MAY-BASKET. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


ASIL and Gertie came running in from 
B school with red cheeks and bright eyes. 

“OQ mother!” they both 

then had to wait to get their breath. 

Gertie got hers first. “O mother,” she said, 
“there’s a new girl at school; and what do you 
think! she lives in the little teenty house at the 
foot of the hill that hasn’t only two rooms in it, 
and ” — 

* And her name is Maggie,” broke in Basil, who 
had now got his breath, “and she’s dreadful poor, 
ever so much poorer than we are; and there are 
holes in her shoes,— great big holes,— and in her 
dress, too.” 


began, and 


“And, O mother! just think,—she never had 
a May-basket in all her life, ” said Gertie. 

“She hadn’t ever heard of such a thing as hang- 
ing May-baskets,” said Basil. 

Then they both waited to see the effect on their 
mother of such astonishing facts. 

“Why, that is too bad, isn’t it?” said their 
mother, sympathetically. “What shall we do 
about it?” 

“We want to hang her one,” cried Basil and 
Gertie together. 

“But you have spent your May-basket money 
already,” said their mother. 

“Yes,” said Gertie, sorrowfully; “but couldn’t 
you give us a little more?” 

“We've got paper enough left for the basket,” 
said Basil, “so we wouldn’t only have to buy the 
candy and an orange.” 


“T know,” said their mother, and she spoke 
sorrowfully, too; “but I can’t spare even a very 
little money now. 

“Perhaps we shall think of something we have 
that we can put inthe basket,” she added more 
cheerfully,— “something Maggie will like better 
than candy.” 

Basil and Gertie thought over their books and 
playthings, but there was nothing that seemed so 
good for a May-basket as candy and an orange. 

They started to school early the next morning, 
so they would get to Maggie’s before she started, 
and could walk along with her. 

When they came home at night, they both 
looked very sober. 

“Maggie is feeling dreadful bad,” said Basil. 
“Her kittie has run away. She thinks he has 
gone back to where they used to live.” 

“She cried ’most all day,” said Gertie. “She 
said her kittie was the best kittie that ever lived, 
and now she hadn’t anything to love in the world 
— excepting, of course, her mother.” 

“You don’t suppose our kittie is lost, do you?” 
said Basil, in sudden anxiety. 

“Oh!” eried Gertie, looking scared. 

They both ran to the door, and called, “ Tabby, 
Tabby, Tabby!” and in a minute a nice maltese 
and white cat came running toward them from the 
wood-shed. 

“You nice kittie, you!” said Gertie, taking the 
cat up in her arms and carrying it into the house. 
“T’m glad you didn’t run away. 

“We might give Tabby to. Maggie, Basil,” she 
added soberly. : 

“She wouldn’t stay if we did,” said Basil. 

“So she wouldn’t,” said Gertie. 

‘““When you have changed your school clothes 
and I have made one more buttonhole, I will give 
you a surprise,” said their mother. 

“Oh, what is it?” 

“Tt won’t be a surprise if I tell you,” said their 
mother. 

“Where is it?” they asked, when they came 
back from changing their clothes. 

“It isn’t in the house,” said their mother, rising 
and folding up her work. “And you had better 
not let Tabby come.” 

“It’s a bird’s nest. 
mother?” cried Basil. 

His mother smiled, but did not answer; and 
Gertie and Basil followed her out of doors, and 
into the wood-shed. When she had walked to the 
further end of the shed, she stooped down and 
took up a board in the floor that was loose. 

* Now listen,” she said. 

Basil and Gertie listened, and in a moment they 
heard a queer little noise. It sounded like 
“Mew!” 

“( mother! it’s kittens!” shouted Basil, and 
the next instant he had disappeared through the 
place where the board had been taken up, and 
was creeping on his hands and knees in the dark 
toward the place where the sound seemed to come 
from. 

“Tye found ’em,” he called back in a minute or 
two. “I think there are four.” 

The space under the floor was so narrow that he 
could not bring more than one kitten at a time. 
Gertie sat on the floor, and reached down, and took 
them as fast as he brought them. 

The first two were all maltese, the next one 
maltese and white, and the last one was all pure 
white excepting the very tip of its tail. 

When Basil came up from under the floor, his 
face was very red, and his clothes were covered 
with dust and cobwebs. But he didn’t care for 
that. He sat down on the floor beside Gertie, who 
had the kittens all in her lap; and they exclaimed 
over them, and hugged and admired them to their 
hearts’ content. 


Isn’t it a bird’s nest, 
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They both agreed that the white one was pret- 
tier than all the others put together. 

“They must have been there two or three 
weeks,” said the children’s mother. “See how 
wide open their eyes are.” 

There was a barrel half full of fine chips in the 
shed; and, while Basil was getting the kittens, his 
mother had put a piece of an old carpet and an old 
shawl on the chips, and made a soft nest for them. 

When Basil and Gertie had looked at the kittens 
as long as they wanted to, they put them in their 
new nest, and went and brought Tabby. 

Tabby stood on the edge of the barrel, and 
gazed down at the kittens with a surprised air, as 
much as to say: “ What! you here? Well, well!” 
Then she jumped down lightly into the barrel, and 
began to lap the kittens and to purr, while they 
seemed to be very glad to see her. 

“Don’t you think the white kittie is the pret- 
tiest?” Gertie asked her mother, as they went into 
the house. 

“Yes, much the prettiest,” said her mother. 
“What color was Maggie’s cat? ” 

Basil and Gertie stopped short, and looked at 
each other. 

“We can give Maggie a kittie now,” said Basil. 

*Oh, so we can!” cried Gertie, joyfully. 
“Goody, goody!” 

“You might hang it in the May-basket,” sug- 
gested their mother. 

“But it would tear a May-basket all to pieces to 
hang a kitten in it,” said Basil. 

“T think we could make one that wouldn’t tear,” 
said his mother. 

“Can we hang it to-night?” 
eagerly. 

“Why, Gertie, it can’t drink yet! ” said Basil. 

“Tt is only the first week in May now, and by 
the last of May, I think, we can get the kittens so 
they will lap milk,” said their mother. ‘And, when 
the first rainy day comes, I will show you how to 
make a May-basket.” 

Gertie and Basil did not generally like rainy 
days, but they fairly longed for one now. 

At last it came; and right after breakfast their 
mother brought out a pretty white pasteboard box, 
just large enough to hold a kitten comfortably, 
some tissue paper, and two pairs of scissors. 
Some of the tissue paper was white, and had come 
wrapped around parcels, and the rest was blue, 
and had come around rolls of cotton batting; but 
she said that after the May-basket was done, no- 
body could tell where the paper came from by 
looking at it. 

“But how are we going to make it?” asked 
3asil and Gertie. 

Their mother told them to cut the paper in long 
strips about two inches wide, then fold the strips 
once, sidewise, and three or four times lengthwise. 

They did this; and then she told them to cut the 
edges into fringe, and showed them how to crimp 
the fringe with a scissors blade. 

Then they unfolded the lengthwise folds, and 
found they had a long, double strip of crimpy 
fringe. 

They made ever so many of these strips, and 
then their mother made a little paste; and they 
began at the bottom and pasted the strips on the 
box. 

It took till the middle of the afternoon to cover 
the box and the cover and the handle. When it 
was done, it looked blue and white and crinkly all 
over, except the blue tissue-paper roses over the 
places where the ends of the handle were sewed on. 

Basil and Gertie thought it was the ‘prettiest 
May-basket they ever saw, only they thought it 
ought to be called a May-box instead of a May- 
basket. 

Now let’s try the kitten in it,” they cried, and 
ran out to the shed to get it. 


asked Gertie, 


They were gone some time; and, when they came 
back, their mother looked up to see which kitten 
they had. 

It was the white one. 

“We wanted to keep it dreadfully,” said Gertie, 
“but ”— 

“But we thought, as long as Maggie hadn’t any 
kittie or anything, we’d give her the best,” ended 
Basil. 

Their mother smiled at them. She had been 
afraid they would be selfish, and decide to keep the 
best one for themselves; and she was very glad 
when she found they hadn’t. 

The kitten fitted nicely in the May-basket, with 
a little room to spare, and looked so pretty there 
that it seemed a pity to take him out. ; 

The next thing was to teach him to drink, and 
every day he had to have lessons. At first he 
wouldn’t even try. Then, when he began to try, 
he would either put his nose into the milk so far 
that it would choke him and make him sneeze, or 
else he wouldn’t put his head near enough, so his 
little pink tongue could reach the milk. But he 
kept trying, and, before the end of May, could 
drink just as nicely as his mother could. 

Then, one night after school, Basil and Gertie 
picked a fine bouquet of violets and anemones in 
a field not far from their mother’s house; and 
after supper had been eaten, and it began to grow 
dark, they made ready to hang the May-basket. 
The kitten was put in, and the cover tied tightly 
on. There were holes in the cover, so he could 
breathe; but they didn’t show, unless you knew 
where they were. Then a strong string was tied 
to the handle of the May-basket, and the bunch of 
violets and anemones tied to the string; and a strip 
of paper, with Maggie’s name on it, was pinned to 
the violets and anemones. 

It was quite dark when they started; and their 
mother went with them almost to the house, and 
then waited while they went on. 

When Basil and Gertie reached the door, they 
found they couldn’t hang the May-basket on the 
door, after all, because there was only a latch, and 
the string would slip. off. So they laid it on the 
door-step as still as they could, and knocked on the 
door as loudly as they could, and then ran as fast 
as they could to where their mother was. 

They waited in the shade of a tree till they saw 
Maggie’s mother come to the door, take up the 
May-basket, and carry it in. Then they walked up 
the hill home. 

“T’m so glad we gave her the white kitten,” said 
Gertie. 

“So am I,” said Basil. 

They would have been still more glad if they 
could have seen Maggie when she opened the May- 
basket. She laughed and almost cried, she was 
so delighted. And she hugged the kitten, and 
talked to him and played with him, and made him 
a nice soft bed to sleep in, and dreamed about 
him, and rose very early in the morning to feed 
him and fondle him. 

She named him Snowflake; and, when Basil and 
Gertie came along, on their way to school, she 
carried him out to show to them. 

She said she thought May-baskets were the 
loveliest things ever thought of, and that Snow- 
flake was the most beautiful kitten that had ever 
been born since the world began. 


Tt has been well said that no man ever sank 
under the burden of the day. It 1s when to-mor- 
row’s burden is added to the burden of to-day that 
the weight 1s more than a man can bear. 

Grorcy MacDonatrp. 


One golden day redeems a weary year. 
Crria THAXTER. 


JACK’S PLOUGHING. 


Ovr in the field in the sunshiny weather 

Jack and the farm-boy are ploughing together. 

The dandelions in bloom by the wall 

Twinkle gayly at Jack; and the robins call 

From the apple-tree boughs, “Ho, Jack! look 
here!” 

While the chipmonks are chattering, 
Jack, my dear!” 

But Jack keeps on with his ploughing. 


The plough is high, and the dimpled hands a 
Must reach for the handles, ’twixt which he stands. ‘ 
The south wind lifts the loose brown rings 
*Neath the sailor hat with its flying strings, 
And kisses the lips pressed tightly together, 
When out in the fields in the sunshiny weather 

Jack lends a hand with the ploughing. 


“Come, 


Up and down the long furrows brown 
He manfully trudges, a tiny frown 
On the smooth broad brow, so earnest is he. 
“We has such lots of work to do, Jim, hasn’t 
we?” 
If I didn’t help you, now what would you do ?” 
Says Jim, “ Master Jack, if it wasn’t for you, 
I’d never be done with the ploughing.” 


The sun grows hot, the lazy breeze 

Scarce stirs the boughs of the apple-trees. 

The soft earth clings to the moist little hands, 

When at last, at the end of a furrow, he stands 

And looks toward home. “My mamma, I guess, . 

Will be ’fraid ’thout a man in the house, unless 
I did come home from ploughing.” | 


Such a dirty boy as runs home at last! 
Such a dirty boy! but mamma holds him fast, 
And kisses the dimples that come and go 
As he tells of the morning’s fun, till, lo! j 
The white lids droop o’er the eyes of brown, 7 
And in the meadows of Slumber-town 1 
Jack still goes on with his ploughing. f 
Maperrte P. Crarp, in Zion’s Herald. : 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
BY AUNT SASIB. ‘ 


“ AMMA,” said Clara one warm Sunday in . 
| V | August, “me go to Tunny Cule.” 

“Oh, no,” replied her mother, “ you are 
too small to go to Sunday School. Wait until you 
are three years old. Then you can go.” ‘ 

“Oh, no, me go now! Me go now! Pease, 
mamma, me go!” 

“Oh, yes, Katie, let her go,” said grandma. 
“Mary can dress her, and bring her down to us at 
the church at twelve o’clock; and I am sure she'll 
be good.” 

“Kiss, me be dood. Me say lesson, mamma,” 
said Clara. 

Seeing that the little girl’s heart was set upon 
going, mamma made no more objections, but set 
herself at once to teach her a lesson to repeat to 
the teacher; and in a few minutes Clara could 
say very nicely, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want.” So mamma laid out on the bed 
the little dress of white nainsook, the white muslin 
bonnet, and the white shoes and stockings all ready 
for Mary to put on her baby, and went off to 
church with grandma, grandpa, and Aunt Sasie, 
telling Mary to bring Clara to the church at noon. 

The sermon was long that day, and the town 
clock struck twelve before it was finished. The 
people were listening closely to what the minister 
was saying, when a tiny girl, all in white, came 
slowly up the middle aisle, her little slippered feet 
making no noise on the thick carpet as she passed 
along, peering soberly up into every face, trying 
to find her mamma. Grandpa spied her as she 
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passed his pew, and held out his hand to coax her 
to sit with him; but she edged off, shook her head, 
and went on up the aisle. Round the corner of 
the front pew she went, gazing gravely up at the 
minister in the pulpit, and so on into the side aisle, 
where mamma drew her softly into the seat beside 
her. There she sat quietly until the organ began to 
play for the closing hymn, when, quick as a flash, 
she sprang to her feet on the cushioned seat, and 
turned to see whence the music came. But she 
remembered that she must not speak, and only 
listened with shining eyes to the sweet sounds, 
nestling closely to her mamma’s side, and smiling 
her delight. 

After service came the Sunday School, and 
mamma led her to a pew where sat a sweet-faced, 
gentle lady, surrounded by a crowd of little boys 
and girls, but none of them as youngas Clara. At 
first every one sat very still while the minister 
read the Bible to them. Then they all said the 
prayer together, and sang a lovely hymn; and then 
the teacher heard the lesson of each little child. 
When it came Clara’s turn, she said, “I suppose 
that this little girl has no lesson to-day, as it is the 
first time she has been here.” 

“Oh, ’ess, I have,” replied Clara; and, sitting 
very straight, she repeated slowly and distinctly, 
“T have a Shepherd which I do not want.” 

The teacher tried hard not to smile and said, 
“Very well indeed, dear, for a little girl.” And 
Clara sat back in her seat, very much relieved to 
think that she had not forgotten her verse. 

When she got home, Uncle Ned said, ‘“ Well, 
Clara, what did you see at church?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I saw a mantel-piece, and a 
lady sitting on it playing on a piano; and I saw 
Mr. Dike standing behind a bureau, saying Amen. 
Why you not go to church, Uncle Ned?” 

“T did,” replied Uncle Ned. 

“Did ’oo? I didn’t see ’oo. 
mantel-piece? ” 

“No, I went to another church.” 

“Did ’00? Well, p’r’aps it was just as dood as 
mine, but I don’t fink it was. Next time ’0o0 must 
do wif me.” And Clara went off to tell her dollie 
all about her going to church. 


Was ’oo on ’ee 
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TREE-BABIKS. 
BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


HE children were tired,—of the time, of 
toys, almost of themselves. Baby was 
sleepy, the little girls restless, and 

Laddie on the alert for mischief. Spying grand- 
pa’s cane in a corner, he soon mounted it for a 
horse, and began to lay upon it blows, hard and 
fast, with a good-sized switch he had in his hand. 

“Why, Laddie!” exclaimed Aunt Carol. 
“Would you whip a veal horse like that?” 

The little boy drooped his head in shame, but he 
said nothing. 

“Don’t you know it’s wrong even to whip a 
cane horse?” said Aunt Carol. “If you do that 
now, while you are a /ittle boy, you will grow up 
to be a cruel bag boy.” . 

“O auntie, I don’t want to be that. 
want ”— 

“Yes, Laddie-boy, I know: you want to be 
good, but you don’t always stop to think. Never 
mind, try again, and see if you can’t do better. 
Let me see that switch. Where did you get it ?” 

“It was broke off the big tree over by the barn, 
and I picked it up,” said Laddie. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Carol, “it’s part of the old 
horse-chestnut-tree. Think how you were hurting 
the little tree-babies when you were striking the 
cane with it!” 

“Tree-babies!” exclaimed Laddie, opening his 
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eyes wide. “Why, there’s no babies on that old 
switch: there’s only some little bunches.” 

The little girls, who were named Brownie and 
Flossie, because one had brown curls and the other 
flaxen ones, came to look at the stick, too, but 
could see no babies, either. 

“Well,” said Aunt Carol, “these same little 
bunches are tiny cradles, and inside of them are 
the tree-babies.” 

“Oh, how funny!” cried Brownie. 
*bout the babies, auntie, won’t you ?” 

Aunt Carol smiled, and said, “Yes, I will tell 
you about them; but, first, Laddie can go, qwietly, 
and tell nurse that baby has fallen asleep on the 
rug, and ask her to come and get him.” 

The children’s mamma had been very ill. So, to 
keep the house very quiet, they had been sent to 
stay at grandpa’s till she was well again. The big 
farm-bouse was a great change from their city 
home, and the children liked it very much. Most 
of the time they were quite obedient and good; 
but sometimes Laddie would get into mischief, 
which grandma said was “ 7’oo bad for a six-year- 
old boy!” 

When nurse had taken baby away, the little 
girls and Laddie crowded close to Aunt Carol’s 
wheel-chair to listen to the promised story. 

“Now,” began auntie, “you see these little 
brown bunches. Well, as I told you, they are 
cradles for the tree-babies. When Jack Frost 
comes around in the autumn to knock the leaves 
off the trees, old Mother Nature knows it’s time 
for her to begin making these little cradles, be- 
cause, if the babies were left uncovered, they 
would freeze and die when the cold time came. 

“Mother Nature loves her babies as dearly as 
your mamma loves you; and, just as lovingly 
as you are cared for by her, so the little tree-babies 
are cared for by their mother, only in a different 
way. 

* When the trees have lost their leaves, their 
long arms are very bare; and there’s nothing to 
shelter the poor little babies with. Their mother 
knows this; and so she takes these funny brown 
scales, and makes a little cradle for each of the 
babies. She makes the scales hold together by 
putting on them a sort of glue, which no one but 
herself knows how to make; and that keeps the 
snow and rain from getting inside. 

“Then she makes a pretty little blanket, all 
soft and warm and furry, and in it she wraps the 
baby, and then tucks it away in its cradle. 

“ After a while the winds begin to blow and sing, 


* Tell us 


‘Rock-a-bye, baby, 
On the treetop,’ 


while they rock the tall trees; and then all the ba- 
bies—and, oh, there are so many of them! — 
begin to get drowsy, and soon fall asleep to rest 
and dream through the long cold nights and days. 

* When spring-time is coming, they begin to get 
restless. The soft rains patter down on the little 
brown cradles in which they are so snugly tucked 
away, and the warm, bright sunbeams play around 
them; and, then, the tree-babies wake up from 
their long nap, and begin to stretch themselves 
and grow. 

“How fast they grow, and how they do stretch 
themselves! Soon a sunny May morning comes 
that finds them grown so big that, when they try 
to stretch themselves out again, the cradles burst 
open; and the babies push up their pretty green 
heads, and look out on the world they never saw 
before.” : 

“My! I wonder how they feel, and what 
they think when they see evrything!” exclaimed 
Laddie. 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt Carol; “but I do 
know that the little cradles will begin to burst open 
in afew more days, and, if you all keep a close 


watch on the old tree by the barn, you will see 
some of them when they come out.” 

“ And see the green babies, too? ” asked Brownie, 
her eyes shining with délight. 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Carol: “you may perhaps 
see some of them, if you look closely.” 

“I’m going to watch ev’ry day,” said Laddie; 
“and Ill be careful ’bout switches now, too, cause 
I wouldn’t hurt the tree-babies for— not for any- 
thing.” : 

“If only you will not forget, you will be the boy 
for me,” said Aunt Carol. 

“Me and Brownie be tareful, too,” lisped little 
Flossie; and Aunt Carol kissed her for saying it. 

Then some one came to say supper was ready; 
and, when the blessing was asked, the wonderful 
story of the tree-babies was told to grandpa and 
grandma by the children. 

“And you'll tell us some more stories “bout 
things, won’t you, Aunt Carol?” asked Laddie. 

Aunt Carol answered with a smile, and then 
said, “ We'll see ahout it.” 


FACTS. 
SINGLE stone 115 feet long, 10 feet 
square at one end, and 4 feet square at the 
other, has been successfully cut from the 
sandstone quarries at Houghton Point, Wis. It 
is supposed to be the longest monolith ever 
quarried. 

The United Kingdom has more women workers 
than any other State in the world in proportion to 
the population; and among them no fewer than 
616,000 are set down as dressmakers,— an occu- 
pation which may be reasonably claimed as an 
industry. ; 

It is said that every thread of a spider’s web is 
made up of about 5,000 separate fibres. If a 
pound of this thread were required, it would oc- 
cupy 28,000 spiders a full year to furnish it. 

The seal worn by the Pope and used by him on 
official documents to which the signature is at- 
tached has on it the engraving of a fish, with the 
cipher of the wearer. Since the thirteenth cen- 
tury every Pope has worn a ring of this character ; 
and it is shattered with a hammer when the wearer 
dies, to prevent its use on a forged document. 

Some high structures: Washington Monument, 
feet; City Hall, Philadelphia, 537 feet 4 
inches; Cologne Cathedral, 510 feet; Strasburg 
Cathedral, 468 feet; St. Peter’s, Rome, 448 feet; 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 441 feet; St. 
Rollox’ Works, Glasgow, 430 feet; Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, England, 404 feet. 
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THE STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
(YouNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Once upon a time there was a man and his wife who 
were very poor, and a baby boy was born to them. The 
baby’s name was Abraham Lincoln. His parents had 
but little furniture. They had two or three stools, and 
used dry leaves in large bags for beds. Abraham’s 
mother taught him to read from the few books he had. 
When he was about seven years old, he first learned to 
read. They did not have any slates, so they wrote on 
wood with pointed sticks. They had one spelling-book. 
Abraham was the best scholar in school. He used to 
study at home in the evening. They had no lamps, so 
they tied sticks together and lighted them. Abraham 
Lincoln was the sixteenth President of the United 
States. He was born in Kentucky Feb. 12, 1809. 
He was killed while attending the theatre by Wilkes 
Booth. Lincoln was called the rail-splitter. One day 
he went twelve miles to borrow a book on arithmetic. 
He copied what he wanted, and then returned the book. 
He used to catch game. One day he shot a turkey, and 
felt so bad that he sat down and began to ery. After 
that he would not shoot any more game unless they 
needed it for food. Nevuir M. Mack, 

Ten years old. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


A sneer is the weapon of the weak. LOWELL. 


LETTER-BOX. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER FAILED. 


HE man who never failed is a myth. Such 

| a one never lived, and is never likely to. 

All success is a series of efforts, in which, 

when closely viewed, are seen more or less fail- 

ures. The mountain is apt to overthrow the hill; 

but the hill is reality, nevertheless. If you fail 
now and ghee: do not be discouraged. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


Wuar lovely days June is offering! 
desert the Sunday School! 

The Ladies’ Home Journal has many plums. 
Witness the one we took, entitled “Greatest Things 
of the World.” In behalf of our readers we thank 
author and paper. 

We have often said that we believe in call- 
ing on our young readers to help edit Hvery 
Other Sunday. So again we show our faith in 
the principle by asking a young contributor to sit 
in the Editor’s Chair, and tell us about famous 
Saint George and the killing of the Dragon. The 
picture on the first page was engraved for this 
paper from a noted painting by Andrea Mantegna. 
Not one lesson alone, but several valuable 
thoughts, can be found in this romantic story. 
Heroism, character, pity, reform, hatred of injus- 
tice, sacrifice, are enforced. 


But don’t 


A GREAT many years ago there was a city called 
Selene in Asia Minor, which was the capital of the 
province and the residence of the king. In a lake near 
by there-lived a dragon; and it was forced upon the 
people to feed him or else be killed by him and eaten 
themselves. 

Each day the people would take two lambs to the 
gates of the city, and the dragon would come and devour 
them. But the sheep did not last forever; and, when 
these were gone, it was voted to cast a lot each day, 
and take two children under fifteen years of age to 
feed to the dragon. 

Finally, the lot fell upon the king’s daughter, and at 
this the king protested; but he himself had passed the 
rule, and, as others had suffered the loss of their chil- 
dren, so he must. 

He was given eight days to mourn in, and at the end 
of that time he must surrender her up to the dragon. 
At the end of the time she was led to the gates, and 
locked out. 

Now there happened to pass along just then a young 
man who was in the army. He was an officer, and was 
going to join his regiment. Touched at seeing the 
beautiful princess crying, he asked her what the matter 
was. She replied by relating the story of the dragon; 
and to this George replied that he would kill the 
dragon, 

The beast was now arising from the lake, and was 
just about to go to the princess to devour her, when 
George began to fight with him. 

After along and hard combat the dragon was con- 
quered; George took the maiden’s girdle, and, tying 
it around the dragon’s neck, could lead it as he would 
a kitten. 

They went back to the city, and there was great re- 
joicing, and the king offered many rewards to George; 
but he was a modest young man, and he said that he 
would kill the dragon if they would become Christians. 
So they agreed, and killed the dragon, and threw him 
back into the lake. George then returned to his regi- 
ment. 

This story teaches a great object-lesson in the way 
that it shows how a great plague or bad habit can be 
conquered. 

In Florence, on a cathedral, there was a statue 
erected to his memory; and he was called Saint George. 
It was placed there by the armor-makers five hundred 
years ago, for Saint George was their patron saint. It 
has lately been removed feo the cathedral on account 
of the weather affecting it, and a new copy placed 
there. The original is now in a museum. Saint 
George is also taken as the patron saint of England. 

Evxior O. SEayeEr. 


NEILLSVILLE, WIS. 
Dear Editor,— Our Sunday School takes the Every 
Other Sunday; and I like to work the puzzles, enigmas, 
and others. This afternoon was rainy, and Freeman 
Haugen and I worked out the answers to five enigmas ; 
and after that we made up one ourselves, which I send 

with a diamond puzzle and an anagram. 
Yours truly, 
CLARENCE STURDEVANT. 


DorcHESTER, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— 1 like your paper very much indeed, 
and I also like to solve the different puzzles as they 
come along. I thought I would like to make some, too. 
I send you what I made, and I hope you will print some 
of them. I ama member of the Sunday School of the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester. I like to go very 
much. I also like our minister, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 

pen. I hope your paper will always be successful. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lucy C. Swan. 


Sr. CLoup, MINN. 

Dear Editor,—I live in St. Cloud, and go to the 
Unitarian Sunday School. 

In the Sunday School we have a club named the 
Cross-stone Club for the girls, and a very nice gym- 
nasium for both girls and boys. 

In my class we haye six girls and four boys, and our 
teacher is Miss C. C. Clark. We are studying ‘‘ Noble 
Deeds and Noble Lives.” 

I am twelve years old, and in the sixth grade at 
school. 

Wishing your interesting paper success, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
May E. WoLFSsBERG. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,—I have enjoyed your paper very much. 
I get it every other Sunday, and I go to the Mamolly 
Sunday School. My teacher’s name is Mr. Merrall, in 
the boys’ department. From 
Haran B. Moss. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

In former times, when the fastening of a door was a 
simple , it was cust——y to leave the string out- 
side, so a ——or could obtain —— by pulling it. 

The motive which led to this custom is named by the 
initials of the missing destene and its extreme opposite 
by the finals. A. R. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 

TLEN — an annual fast. 
- Rlau — a river in Europe. 
Putmert — a musical instrument. 
Amanh — a Biblical character. 
Meseonr — an American writer. 
. Itabrb — a small animal. 

Whed these six words are rightly guessed and placed 
in the order named, the initials will give the last name 
of a great reformer. ReEvEL W. Beacu. 


ANAGRAM. 
N1 isht dlrow a amn tums rethie eb vilna ro remmah. 
LAURENCE GILE. 
ENIGMA XXXIV. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 8, 13, 2, 4, is a fierce animal. 
My 16, 5, 10, is worn around the neck. 
My 6, 7, 16, 2, is a girl’s name. 
My 12, 17, 3, 15, 9, is an animal. 
My 18, 6, is a pronoun. 
My 11, 14, 17, 18, is a bird. 
My 19, 2 2,7, is what all people do. 
My whole is a well-known author. 
MADLYN STEARNS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 
EnigMA XXX. Don’t make a mountain out of a 
molehill. 
EnigMA XXXI. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
TwistED FLowers. 1. Pansy; 2.-Violet; 3. But- 
tercup; 4. Daisy; 5. Snow-drop; 6. Clover. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
b 
are 
bread 
ear 


d 


eRe 


ANAGRAM. 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tur Sunday School at Dublin, N.H., has suffered 
somewhat the past two or three years from various 
causes, but it is now on the way to better conditions. 
The classes are being reorganized, and a fresh system 
of instruction introduced. 

The new Flower Service, published by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, is 
having a good sale. The music is bright, the words 
expressive, and the exercises well arranged. Price 
5 cents a copy, $4.00 per hundred. 

The collection of poems in the large four-page leaflet 
for Flower Service is above the average excellence in 
variety and quality. This seems to be the judgment of 
those who have so far examined it. Published by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. Price 5 cents a 
copy. 

The programme for the Seventy-first Anniversary 
Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Thursday, May 26, was as 
follows :— 

Opening remarks by the president, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, followed by twenty-minute addresses : — 

Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton, Mass. 
ject, ‘The Ideal Sunday-School Teacher.” 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Secretary of the Unitarian 
Association. Subject, ‘‘The Ultimate Purpose of 
Sunday Schools.” 

Mrs. Robert H. Davis, New York City. Subject, 
‘¢ Women and the Work of the Sunday School.” 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New York City. Subject, 
‘‘ Rducational Value of the Advanced Class.” 

The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday Schools held 
its May meeting with the consideration of the following 
subject: ‘*The Religious Ideas of Young Children,” 
presented by Prof. S. H. Clark. This was followed 
by a general discussion. This massing of the Chicago 
Sunday-School forces has been yery successful. 

One way of creating interest among the children is 
specially cultivated at Athol, Mass. The Second Uni- 
tarian Church and Sunday School (Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
pastor) holds a May party every year. This year the 
occasion was a great success, there being fully 200 
children present at the exercises in Unity Hall. The 
First Unitarian Church and Sunday School (Rey. Silas 
W. Sutton, pastor) also had gratifying exercises, with 
a supper served to the children of the parish free. 

The annual reports for 1897-98 of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D.C. (Rev. E. Bradford Leavitt, pastor), 
have just been published. In this ample document. 
account is given of the Sunday-School work for the 
past year. The average attendance has been 158 out of 
a membership of 215. Increased interest has been 
shown in the class work. Lessons used were the Inter- 
mediate Grade of ‘‘ Scenes in the Life of Jesus.”’ Pho- 
tographs of choice subjects and portraits of prominent 
Unitarians have been purchased for the Sunday School. 
Mr. Eynon is still superintendent, pursuing with his 
old-time loyalty the steady pathway of Sunday-School 
duty. - 
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EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
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